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SOCIAL FORCES IN THE GROWTH 
OF LATIN AMERICA! 


THE NATURAL BACKGROUND? 


HE indifference of the average American regarding the 

republics to the south of us, their land, their people, 
and their way of life, has been until recent years thorough 
and persistent. South America was so remote in the literal 
terms of transportation that it did not seem to belong to 
our hemisphere. Those countries were thought to be 
peopled with treacherous, poorly civilized half-breeds who 
cultivated nothing but leisure and produced little except 
revolution. 

But this sense of remoteness has given way to one of 
proximity. Contacts have been established in divers ways, 
and, since the beginning of our brief and hesitating ex- 
istence as a world power, it has been increasingly felt that 
North and Scuth America were somehow moving in the 
same orbit. Vague interest has given place to detailed 
‘knowledge. Travelers more and more bend their course to 
E the southward. Our merchants and capitalists are search- 
ing for and seizing opportunities that seemed a little while 


1 A course of six university extension lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Rice Institute in the autumn of 1919 by John Willis Slaughter, Ph.D. 
(Michigan), Resident Lecturer in Civics and Philanthropy on the Sharp 
Foundation of the Rice Institute. 


2 Inasmuch as these lectures do not include more material than is necessary 
- for social interpretation, the reader to whom the subject is novel is advised 
to consult some treatise on Latin American history. 
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ago not worth the candle. The solid bond of economic in- 
terest is being forged, and acquaintanceship follows fast 
upon the exchange of goods. 

In the last few years, too, the political relationships of 
north and south have emerged in a clearer definition. 
European economic expansion had supervened upon the ten- 
dency to territorial aggression which brought the Monroe 
Doctrine into being. These later associations, with their 
tangles of public and private interests, called for a clearer 
conception of policy from our statesmen. The construction 
of the Canal made the strategic control of the Caribbean 
a necessity; it therefore threw us into new and complicated 
relationships with the neighboring small republics. From 
this circumstance as a center there has radiated a new set 
of influences affecting the whole mass of Latin American 
peoples. 

Above this groundwork of economic and political fact 
and difficulty there has floated a multi-colored atmosphere 
of romance. The American, tied, as a rule, to the exacting 
machinery of an industrial nation, has a strange hunger for 
the heroic and the picturesque. He is attracted by the vivid 
colors of nature and human life in the tropics. He has still 
his school-boy interest in adventures of conquistadores, in 
the adventurous search for gold, in the sumptuous living of 
feudal grandees. In spite of his desire to live and work 
under a government of his own making, he has still a 
lurking admiration for personal and irresponsible power. 
One of the roads, therefore, to Latin America is the un- 
substantial, wavering, but ever beckoning one provided by 
imagination. 

Meanwhile, and in the face of our imperfect knowledge 
and uncertain attitude, these republics are making their way 
to full membership in the family of nations. Our next stage 
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of study, preliminary to closer association, is an attempt 
to understand who these people are and what they are doing, 
to discover what they conceive to be their destiny and what 
forces are conspiring with them in its achievement. 

Here is a world no less striking than that of business or 
romance. The social forces that are making Latin Amer- 
ican life are as contrasting as mountain and plain, produc- 
tive in their fusions and reactions of petty comedy and 
stupendous tragedy. To unload a heritage, the most evil 
one ever bequeathed to colonies by a mother-country, and 
to melt and mold into unity refractory elements of race and 
custom,—this has been the task in nation-making, still going 
on before our eyes in pain and in all-pervading hopefulness. 

The life and history of these countries become more com- 
prehensible when seen in connection with the geographical 
_ features that have in some measure determined their course. 
Man’s artificial environment comes and goes in response to 
his changing need or aspiration, but his natural surround- 
ings provide a fixed stage, with only slightly alterable set- 
ting, on which the episodes of history must be played, and 
no event can be indifferent to its setting. Slow, unconscious, 
and uncompromising influences of climate and topography 
give a direction to all human activities. These influences 
interweave themselves intimately with the texture of life 
and its attendant philosophy. Man works as his natural 
surroundings permit or compel, and his work shapes his 
habits and his thoughts. Just as any individual takes on 
“the special marks of his profession or his trade, just as his 
attitudes and social connections are rooted in what he does 
as his daily work, so does the larger group develop modes 
of thought and action that accommodate the dominant oc- 
-cupations, and a social order is established to conform with 
and carry out the common working purpose. Jungle, plain, 
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mountain-slope, river, and sea-coast are the indissoluble ele- 
ments in the human life to which they give sustenance. The 
regional features of South America are few in number, but 
striking in scale, in contrast, and in significance. The Cor- 
dillera is no ordinary mountain-chain which merely, as with 
us, challenges a greater ingenuity. The haul over the 
Rockies is not prohibitive for ordinary goods even when 
combined with the traverse of a continent. But there are no 
means within the present contemplation of engineering 
science by which articles of general consumption can be car- 
ried across the Andes. The costs are prohibitive in the ex- 
isting economic order. It is therefore a fact of importance 
that the continent of South America is divided into two sec- 
tions between which direct effective communication is so far 
out of the question that we might almost consider the ocean 
as lying between them. This is, of course in the human 
sense, the literal truth. ‘The range is single in its most 
southern reaches, but doubles as it stretches up the continent. 
From its middle a great shoulder juts eastward to make 
room for a lofty plateau. With the widening of the con- 
tinent and the increasing width of the mountain-range, the 
moisture-laden winds from the east are cleared of their last 
drop before the western slope is reached. This narrow 
coastal band is therefore, through its middle course, a desert 
except for streams from the melting Andean snows. 
Almost as effective as the Cordillera, as an instrument of 
separation, is the Amazon River. The regions north and 
south are again connected only by the ocean, and this con- 
dition must continue for an indefinite period. The river is 
really an inland sea with a narrow longitudinal channel of 
communication. The intermittent floods make the human 
conquest of the selvas so difficult that its accomplishment is 
not within our present view. But if the river is an instru- 
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ment of division, it is also a superlatively fine one for com- 
munication across the continent. Ocean-borne vessels can go 
to the very foot-hills of the Andes and the hinterland of 
Peru and Bolivia has what is in effect an eastern seaboard. 

The same is true of the great southern river. The 
stream which pours out its yellow waters in the sea-like 
estuary of the Rio de la Plata is, to the northward, the 
Parana, fed by the dual drainage systems of the Paraguay 
and the Alto Parana. On the former, sea-going vessels can 
reach Corumba in Brazil, nearly two thousand miles from 
the mouth of the river. The eastern branch, drawing some 
of its water from the very edge of the Brazilian plateau, 
within the sight of the Atlantic, follows a turbulent course 

difficult of navigation, but which may within a few years 
provide for this part of the world an immense industrial 

- area. Inside the continent lies a great stretch of plain, ter- 
minating in the highlands of Matto Grosso, the divide of 
the river systems. With only a single short carriage, it is 
said that a canoe can proceed from the mouth of the La 
Plata to that of the Orinoco. 

The physical elements are, then, the impassable Cordil- 
lera, two plateaus, that of Brazil being cut by watercourses 
into mountains and valleys, and two great river systems, to 
which should be added the minor one of the Orinoco. With 
these go the plains and the habitable valleys of the broken 
plateau, and a coastal border ranging from the inhospitable 

tip of the continent to the tropical lowlands of Guiana and 
Venezuela. 

To the above must be added the portion of the North 
American continent south of the United States and the 
islands of the Caribbean. In the case of Mexico, the 

dominant feature is a great central plateau sufficient to jus- 
tify the name of New Spain. Its broken edges are familiar 
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as the eastern and western Sierra Madre Mountains. It 
rises from the northern border in a gradual ascent to an 
immense promontory in the state of Oaxaca. In the north 
and west this area merges into the great desert. To the 
east is a coastal border of tropical characteristics in its 
southern stretch. To the south there is a drop to com- 
parative lowlands that connect with the less contrasting re- 
gions of Central America. The plateau itself, by reason of 
its altitude, has the effect of the temperate zone. Indeed, 
in Mexico one can within a few hours traverse regions char- 
acteristic of every latitude from that of tropical exuberance 
to the arctic desolation of the ice-cap of Orizaba, or Popo- 
catepetl. 

Despite its hundreds of branches and languages, there is 
a large element of identity throughout the indigenous Amer- 
ican race. Any theory of its origin is no more than a matter 
of calculating the probabilities. If it came from Asia, its 
life on this continent had been sufficiently long for the de- 
velopment of many special characteristics. It is likely that 
it spread to full occupation of the continent with no more 
than the primitive skill of hunting and fishing. There is 
little evidence that the savages found by our forefathers 
were cases of reversion; it is rather that they had been 
maintained in the savage state by natural conditions. The 
formation of fixed settlements with a sedentary mode of 
life is a special achievement in the history of the race. It 
seems to take place only when a group that may possibly 
find itself at a disadvantage under conditions of forest life 
moves into a region less favored for gaining a livelihood. 
Where nature provides an abundance man is little inclined 
to exert mind or body, and there is no test which insures the 
survival of the superior. The mobile and often very active 
life of savages preserves efficiency within the type, but the 
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type provides for no advance beyond itself. The savage 
in the jungle exists within a closed circle which can only be 
broken by a departure from those conditions. This change 
of conditions to a less favorable area entails the necessity 
of working for a living instead of having merely to catch 
and kill. The beginning of work was, to be sure, a fall 
from the Eden of savagery, but it was the start on the 
long rise to civilization. Those who remained and those 
who left became two great types, each with its own distinc- 
tive characteristics. ~The American Indian of the northern 
forests or the western plains was literally incapable of labor. 
When coerced he died, and this has proved true of typical 
savages everywhere. To learn to work involves the ex- 
ercise of a special discipline which probably acts as a selec- 
tive agent upon successive generations. The apparent ex- 
ception is the negro, but it must be remembered that the 
African was for many thousands of years a worker in his 
home continent as well as the practitioner of the savage arts. 
This long apprenticeship at labor enabled him to meet the 
conditions of slavery without noticeable harm. It was only 
where nature refused her gifts except at the price of man’s 
exertion that he developed a higher life. Not in the moist, 
tropical jungle or even the savanna, but on the edge of the 
desert, was it possible to become a master of nature. In- 
stead of having to hold one’s own in a tiny spot against the 
ever-encroaching jungle, man finds in this new environment 
a nature tame enough to use. But this use must be secured 
by permanent settlement, continuous effort, and close co- 
operation. These are the conditions of social development. 
A sedentary Indian of our southwest may have seemed low 
in intelligence compared with his brother of the plain, but 
he possessed what was lacking to the other, a social heritage 
of habits and a capacity to codperate with his fellows in 
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work. Group life becomes organized and permanent, and 
it becomes fixed in a definite region. Apparently there was 
a tendency to the sedentary manner of living in the Ohio 
valley, but this could not hold its own against the eastward 
movement of the buffalo which swept it back into pure sav- 
agery. But in the southwest there was nothing to over- 
whelm the settlements, and there the Indian became 
domesticated,—the Indio manso as distinguished from the 
Indio bravo. 

In his social organization there is advancement without 
change of type from the life of the woods. The Zuni 
pueblo is an extension of the Long House. In other words, 
the organization is one of kinship with the family enlarged 
into the tribe. Further southward the same order seems to 
hold. The so-called civilization of Mexico was of a piece 
with that of our own southwest,—merely more expanded. 
There was a series of tribes living in pueblos within each of 
which organization was based on kinship. To be sure, the 
point had been reached before the coming of the whites, 
at which intertribal relationships had been established in the 
form of confederations. The confederation usually had its 
dominant member, strong enough to enforce the payment of 
tribute and compel the service of fighters. But our thought, 
for example, about the Aztec régime, may easily fall into 
error. [here was no such occupation of territory and ad- 
ministration of government as the thought of empire usually 
brings to mind. Each tribe was free in the practice of its 
own customs and the carrying out of its own work. There 
was not even a military occupation. When any pueblo failed 
in the payment of a tribute it was considered in revolt, an 
army was marched out by the dominant tribe, aided by 
others in the confederation, and the pueblo was merely de- 
stroyed. There was not much resembling civilized govern- 
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ment in all this. In so far as the religion of the dominant 
tribe obtained acceptance, observances and customs tended 
to become common, but the rule was far from being one of 
established law. 

What there was of military life, however, was in Mexico 
accomplishing the same result as elsewhere in the growth 
of peoples. The soldier is always a person detached from 
the communism of the kinship group, and set on the road 
to the attainment of individuality. Some results of this 
process were appearing among the Aztecs. There were the 
beginnings of private property and slavery, and wives had 
become the possession of husbands. In other words, civil- 
ization was making a start. 

In any mode of rule by force, aided by extension of cus- 
tom, religion naturally plays a prominent part in the 
processes of government. An Aztec prince such as Monte- 
zuma was combined war chief and high priest. The god on 
whose help he would especially rely would be the god of 
war, and as the subjection of tribes depended upon intimida- 
tion, revolt would be an offense against the war god, to be 
appeased by the sacrifice of those who had sinned. Hence 
the ferocious ritual discovered by the Spaniards. 

There is room for speculative doubt as to whether the 
ruling tribe in any of the prehistoric civilizations of America 
either produced or was the special repository of culture. 
It is possible here to apply false standards. The culture 
of a people is really to be found in the organization of their 
life and in the practice of the arts in the small ways of 
daily work. This is reflected rather than embodied in the 
more obvious monuments that have survived. The Aztecs 
may have designed and produced the great stone calendar 
which now excites wonder, but back of it lies the unrecorded 
study and accumulation of knowledge, as the procession of 
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seasons proved its importance in the annual labor of the 
people. It is probable that the picture-writing and the 
delicate craftsmanship were indigenous products which 
Toltec and Aztec merely took over and exploited. These 
curious twists in the growth of civilization are often found. 
Probably civilization itself is a consequence of weakness as 
measured by prevailing standards. A group is apparently 
crowded out of what is considered the best environment. 
It is inconceivable that there should be a voluntary migra-_ 
tion to a less favored region. The new region, however, 
through the exigency of work and the premium placed upon 
ingenuity and codperation, stimulates group productivity, 
although the individual membership of the group may be 
inferior to the neighbors left behind. After the hard les- 
son is learned, there may be expansion into a hitherto un- 
occupied and more favorable environment. One would sur- 
mise that the beginnings of indigenous culture in Mexico 
were in a semi-arid environment; that this hard-earned 
social power extended to the southward and there flourished. 
Other tribal groups, learning their lesson also in the desert, 
may have been tempted to move upon the peoples who had 
advanced further but had become weakened by sedentary 
agriculture. The story is familiar of migrations into Europe, 
in which bands of herdsmen who had learned the lesson of 
cooperation over-ran with their superior discipline the 
peasant populations of the far more civilized regions. The 
barbarian may always dominate civilization without creating 
any part of it. He is likely, however, to give a special di- 
rection to its further expression. He will make use of it 
to aid him in maintaining his domination. Great monuments 
are nearly always a reflection of servitude. Symbols of 
power in the form of palaces and temples are made as im- 
posing as possible. At the bottom it is a matter of forced 
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labor. At the top it is a matter of the psychology of em- 
pire. The more despotic a government may be, the more 
majestic will be the visible symbols of that government. 
The procedure seems simple in all known cases: conquest 
of a culturally superior people through a better military dis- 
cipline; the use of that people and its civilization to create 
monumental symbols of domination. The rule seems to 
hold in the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Asia Minor, In- 
dia, and China, and it seems fully exemplified on the plateaus 
of Mexico and Peru. There is no good reason to believe 
that the Mayas of Yucatan were an exception. 

If the foregoing is true, or is even a good working as- 
sumption, great monuments are not so much expressions of 
a civilization as reversive and exploitative by-products. The 
Teocallis, or sacrificial mounds of Tenochtitlan, and the 
still more impressive temples of the Inca clan, merely dis- 
play the applied religion in the peculiar distortion necessary 
to despotism. The real survival of Peruvian culture is 
marked on the slopes of the Cordillera in the almost ob- 
literated Andenes, or terraces, on which cultivation took 
place.. Here was codperation on a vast scale to conserve 
and distribute through elaborate channels the precious sup- 
ply of water, to hold and use to its fullest capacity the small 
amount of soil available, to organize labor in ways so effec- 
tive as to make this Andean life a prosperous thing,—here 
was the reality of culture. Most probably the well estab- 
lished customs and practices were taken over and made by 
the Incas into laws so minute in their application that the 
power previously gained by a necessary cooperation became 
a function of the controlling group which took to itself the 
direction of all affairs in a universal paternalism. Cohesion 
was then no longer a matter of the people: it was joint 
action dictated by the Inca. So completely was this true 
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that the final tragedy was almost comedy in disguise. “The 
whole great structure came down like a house of cards at 
the touch of a handful of Spanish adventurers. 


II 
THE IBERIAN HERITAGE 


O story of Oriental conquest can surpass in dramatic 
quality that provided by the adventure of Spain and 
Portugal in the New World. Its motives and methods, 
its difficulties and results, provide vivid incidents in a match- 
less series of boys’ stories. Puerile, too, were the un- 
scrupulous exercise of power, the ruthless destruction, the 
cold cruelty, and the unquestioning certainty on the part of 
‘these men that they were the agents of divine will. Why 
did they come, and why act as they did for three centuries? 
What forces did they set in operation that play a part even 
at the present time? 
These questions can be answered better with reference to 
the indigenes already discussed, and by reference to the 
special character of the new-comers. For Spanish America 
was unlike Anglo-Saxon America in the whole course of its 
colonial development. In the latter case, there was a trans- 
plantation of persons, mostly out of harmony with their 
Old World environments, but none the less a direct product 
“of the conditions left behind. The settlements were in large 
part intended to give scope to a philosophy of life already 
deeply graven in its outlines. The New World provided 
‘opportunity and freedom for ideals that found themselves 
too restricted in Europe. The danger and hardship inci- 
‘dental to migration were not uncongenial elements in the — 
total purpose of these settlers. Their mission in the New 
World was primarily to make room for themselves. There 
13 
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was no motive to mingle with the wild natives, and the 
character of the latter made fusion impossible. Contacts 
were either hostile or the equivalent in effect. The Indians 
in one way or another retreated before the white advance. 
It all meant that a specialized part of European culture was 
transplanted to a new soil where it grew larger but main- 
tained its own quality. These were settlements, not expedi- 
tions. The men brought their families and established them- 
selves for life. This familiar story of the northern colonies 
finds its contrary in almost every detail of the Spanish oc- 
cupation. It is unlikely that the Spaniards would have had 
the slightest interest in New England. They never strug- 
gled with the savages merely to push them back. ‘Their 
objectives were always the localities of indigenous civiliza- 
tion. Their intent was first to despoil and second to subject. 
In other words, the sedentary natives, with their accumula- 
‘tions of desirable things, precisely fitted the characters and 
wishes of conquistadores. It is important to know what 
this character was, so widely different from its northern 
counterpart. ; 

The conquest of America and the mode of administering 
colonies were integral parts of Spanish history. They were 
not details of expansion with special adaptations due to cir- 
cumstances, but were consistent expressions of the national 
character. 

The term national character is apt to be an over-simpli- 
fication. The nature of the Spaniard may be. easily de- 
finable, but any assumption that its qualities flow from 
special development of human nature is fallacious. It is 
a complex of customs, standards, attitudes that are drawn 
from a particular kind of social order, and the making of 


this social order is displayed throughout the growth of the 
Spanish nation. 
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The individualism and separatism of the Spaniard be- 
come more comprehensible when it is remembered that Spain 
is topographically incapable of unity. Five sixths of the 
country is occupied by the meseta, or high table-land. The 
more populous divisions grew up on the coastal band and 
in the few river valleys. These centers of population have 
never been in close contact because of the difficulties of in- 
ternal communication. Most of them faced outside, toward 
Africa, toward the Mediterranean or in juxtaposition to the 
south of France. Unity could never come by growth 
through commerce and the intermingling of persons and 
ideas. It had to be imposed by a superior force and main- 
tained by administrative machinery. As with other nations, 
the only circumstance that could bring about codperation of 
parts was external danger, which gave to the superior ele- 
ment its opportunity to enforce authority. The external 
danger was, of course, provided by the incursion of Islam. 
While other European nations were establishing them- 
selves in commerce and in internal organization, Spain was, 
century after century, fighting the Moors. There was no 
industry; there was little commerce; there was only a life- 
and-death struggle. This outstanding fact of Spanish his- 
tory forged the Spanish character so firmly that it has shown 
little inconsistency to the present day. Concretely, there 
was perpetuated the feudal order of grandee and peasant. 
During this period, in England, Holland, France, and Italy, 
the merchant and manufacturer had made their appearance. 
They were growing rapidly into that great middle class 
which has produced and supported modern European civi- 
lization. The bitter irony of a Don Quixote could have 
been found only in Spain. 

Into this struggle with the Moors came all the intensity 
of a crusade for the Faith. Christianity, plastic and de- 
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veloping in Italy and France, arrived in the south as fixed 
and inflexible dogma actuated by missionary fanaticism. In 
this state it confronted and dealt its blows to the enemies of 
the Faith. 

When the Moors were finally expelled, Spain presented 
a picture of nationhood, simple and rigid in its structure and 
conception of its destiny. Under the hegemony of Leon 
and Castile, the factions, mostly different areas of the 
coastal band, were held in an administrative unity. In its 
domestic economy the country possessed a feudal social or- 
der to which, to noble and peasant alike, the calling of arms ~ 
was the highest in life. This exaltation of the military func- 
tion, developed through the century-old struggle, was ac- 
centuated by the conviction that the Spanish nation was 
called to preserve Christianity and was thus the direct agent 
of the divine will. Possibly this attitude was a reflex of the 
Saracenic one—Mohammedan fanatics were fighting it out 
with Christian fanatics. ‘This certainty of faith was nat- 
urally unfavorable to the growth of a rational and critical 
element within the Church, such as had for a long time char- 
acterized French Catholicism. To question any dogma was 
treason, meriting destruction. Spain was the natural home 
of Loyola, and, then, of Torquemada. 

The Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella did not, therefore, 
possess any small groups who, for freedom of conscience, 
would fare forth to the wilderness of the New World. It 
possessed no citizens with ideals of liberal government op- 
erating for the good of those governed and willing to go 
with their families and find room to try the experiment. 
Political and religious liberty were, for the Iberian mind, 
mere absurdities. On the other hand, conquest with ex- 
ploitation, under the authority of the most majestic of kings 
and the most majestic of churches, was an understandable 
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and congenial procedure. The Spanish center of gravity 
was never dislocated. 

There was provided, therefore, a band of gentlemen ad- 
venturers with their soldier-peasant followers, practised in 
arms and secure in their cutthroat piety. The magnet that 
drew them was the reputed hoard of gold in Peru, in 
Mexico, up the La Plata and the Orinoco. After the gold 
was found, there was search for the mines. Here were 
populations conquered and ready for labor. After the 
mines, and for the most part in conjunction with them, came 
the great feudal plantations, possible again through the en- 
slavement of natives. These simple motives and methods, 
carried out logically, led to the extermination of the West 
Indian tribes and to a ruthless reduction of population in 
Mexico and Peru. There was nowhere any inconsistency. 
As late as 1781 the revolt of the Inca pretender brought 
about the massacre of eighty thousand. These adventurers, 
coming without their families, rapidly mingled their blood 
with the natives in the production of a new element—the 
mestizo, or half-breed. 

All government followed the’simple formula of Im- 
perialism. The rule was military in character and carried 
on through a hierarchy of deputies headed in the Spanish 
court. Only those of pure Spanish blood could belong to the 
ruling caste, and among these only those born in Spain could 
expect special privileges. Of the one hundred and sixty vice- 
roys only four were of native birth, and of the six hundred 
and two captains-general only fourteen were born out of 
Spain. A rigid and well-protected hierarchy of this kind 
could cover a large area. There were only four main divi- 
sions: the viceroyalties of Mexico, Peru, New Granada, and 
La Plata. The chief of these in South America, and the 


one which constituted the real head of Spanish rule, was that 
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of Peru. Through its audiencias it controlled the minor 
administrative divisions. 

Only in strictly local or municipal affairs did the subjects, 
consisting in time of native-born Spaniards, or creoles, 
mestizos, and Indians, have any voice. Such rights as were 
thus accorded probably reflected those held from ancient 
times by the different areas of Spain. It was this localism, 
jealously guarded by every Spaniard, which gave to the 
native of the New World his only practice in the functions 
of government, and even here his wishes and activities could 
make little headway against the general administrative 
system. 

The trend and effects of Spanish rule, at home in regions 
thickly populated with natives who had learned to work, are 
to be read in the rapid decay that followed its cessation. 
All the wealth obtainable was carried out of the country. 
These regions were prosperous for the owners by forced 
labor in mines and on plantations. Then Spanish rule came 
to an end. The masters went away leaving a degraded, 
ignorant, poverty-stricken population to admire their palaces 
and cathedrals and to remember the pomp and grandeur of 
viceroyal courts. In brief, there was no healthy force in 
operation that could carry a nation forward. 

This is seen by contrast in what was relatively an ex- 
ception to the general method of settlement. There was 
for the Spaniard nothing attractive on the plains bordering 
the Rio de la Plata. He was at first concerned with the 
location of the Tordesillas line, which, by decree of the 
Pope, separated the possessions of Spain and Portugal. But 
he was further interested in the report that the upper 
reaches of the river would bring him to localities where 
silver might be abundant, as the natives of Paraguay pos- 
sessed ornaments of this metal. So the old motive came 
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into operation, gave its name to the river, and carried a 
few expeditions northward to Paraguay. There docile In- 
dians were found who could be forced to work. On the 
great plain to the south were only natives of a fierce, de- 
graded type who presented no existing social order that 
could be taken over and used. Incidental settlements were 
made on the river, which were overwhelmed or deserted. 
This kind of thing was not congenial to the Spanish tem- 
perament. In course of time the settlement of the Argen- 
tine plain was effected by half-breeds moving south from 
Paraguay, and based economically upon the great herds of 
cattle and horses that had grown from the few animals left 
behind when the Spaniards had given up their settlements. 
When Buenos Aires was founded in 1581, it was a Gaucho 
‘settlement drawing support from the cattle ranches estab- 
lished along the river. Here at least was one real settle- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards had extended their operations 
southward from Peru as they brought the mines into opera- 
tion. The silver mines of Potosi were opened in 1545, and 
those of Oruro in 1575. The simple fact that miners needed 
provisions brought prosperity to the neighboring plains 
where the natives were numerous and plantations could be 
established. By the end of the sixteenth century the north- 
western portion of Argentine was filled with thriving settle- 
‘ments. These two streams from Peru in the northwest and 
from Paraguay in the north gradually came together, and 
the eastern settlements were, of course, brought fully under 
Spanish control. But Buenos Aires was, so to speak, the 
tail-end of the system. It had no metals and no natives to 

exploit. It could boast only of half-breed cattlemen. Until 
the end of the colonial period, freedom of commerce was 
denied. A monopoly in horsehair was established. Export 
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could be effected only by transportation across the con- 
tinent, over the Cordillera, up the west coast, across 
Panama, and so to Cadiz. Commerce could only exist by 
permission of the government. It is not strange, therefore, 
that Buenos Aires should have become a community of 
smugglers dealing especially with the English, whose power 
was extending itself over these seas. 

This case is mentioned to illustrate the fact that the 
typical Spanish colony could have no healthy economic 
growth. For this Argentine stone, rejected of the builders, 
is the corner-stone of the whole South American edifice. A 
handful of half-breeds with work of their own and smug- 
gling their products to foreign traders were a community 
more pregnant of ultimate prosperity than those of Lima 
and the city of Mexico. As this community grew, it was to 
be expected that governor and archbishop would arrive on 
the scene to initiate the usual methods of control and ex- 
tortion. But the Argentines of the plains were not Indians 
subservient to the will of their Spanish masters. Hostility 
grew from the start, intensified with every new administra- 
tive stupidity, and finally broke the bonds. These were the 
true revolutionists whose determination, carried into Chile 
and Peru, destroyed the hold of Spanish dominion on the 
South American continent. 


Ill 
POLITICAL APPRENTICESHIP 


HE hatreds that multiplied during the colonial period, 

the wide separation and intense jealousy of the classes, 
—between the peninsular Spaniards and the creoles, between 
the latter and the mestizos,—and the contempt of all for 
the native Indian,—these were an adequate preparation for 
the convulsion that took place throughout Spanish America 
between 1810 and 1823. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the war for independence was uninspired by the move- 
ments that culminated in the American and French revolu- 
tions. The new doctrines of human rights based on 
equality were greedily accepted in these exploited countries. 
The leadership centering in Bolivar was cradled in the 
tumultuous changes that had taken place in Europe. It was, 
in a sense, at once real and theoretical, a struggle for 
liberty. 

In the countries where the new order of things was being 
established, among the liberals of the United States, Eng- 
land, and France, expectation ran high. It seemed then 
that nothing was necessary but to throw off the yoke of 
despotism and release the energies of a people for it to move 
instantly and continuously toward the realization of a 
beneficent purpose. The protection of the United States 
against any move by the monarchies of Europe to interfere 
with the new order was at once accorded. Liberty seemed 
a thing of magical potency. The political machinery de- 
yised in the United States seemed an adequate vehicle for 
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the new national life, and was therefore almost universally 
adopted. 

The world now, a century older, smiles at the uncritical 
confidence of those days in the effects of liberty. Freedom 
from previous restraint, we now know, accomplishes nothing 
by itself. The released energies of man may not be benef- 
cent. In any case, the chances are that movement from 
the moment when freedom is gained will, for a time, be 
backward instead of forward. The political organization 
of European nations was, at bottom, an elaboration of 
tribal authority into despotic control. The middle term was 
the necessity for defense and the dissolution of tribal life 
under military organization. If in any European country, 
where the kingship was establishing itself, this national au- 
thority had been suddenly removed, it is probable that there 
would have come a reversion to the more ancient arrange- 
ments and modes of control by custom. Or we can see the 
matter in another way. Suppose an individual, subject 
to restraint for a long period, suddenly endowed with free- 
dom. What does he do? Pretty much what he was doing 
before if conditions permit the continued exercise of habit. 
Change will be in the direction of securing satisfactions 
through the unconscious determination of custom. The 
story of liberated slaves is familiar. The machinery of law 
might be suspended in any one of our cities. The majority 
of citizens would go on doing what they were doing before. 
All married people might be suddenly divorced. The 
majority would proceed to marry the same persons again. 
The acquisition of freedom permits change, but does not in- 
sure it, and it is far from being able to make the change one 
of advancement. 

Again, so far as Latin America is concerned, the perspec- 
tive of a century makes it clear that the expected result 
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could not possibly have come about. In the United States 
self-government had been evolved from the beginning of 
colonial history. In England extensions of a democratic 
order took place only as different groups evolved in their 
thinking and administrative training to the point of making 
them successful. The general rule is that any sweeping 
political change can be effective only if the people have al- 
ready served an apprenticeship in preparation for it. Other- 
wise the new order will be only the old with new labels. 
The imperial régime in Russia may be stripped away in any 
moment. But a people accustomed only to that kind of 
rule will evolve the same thing with different names and 
persons, and the program of liberty will continue to be car- 
ried out in talk and aspiration. We have lately deluded our- 
selves with a belief in the efficacy of liberty in the small 
nations of central and eastern Europe. The case is very sim- 
ilar to that of the Spanish American countries of a century 
ago. So far as immediate results are concerned, all revolu- 
tion is futile beyond the destruction of despotism. Political 
growth is subject to the same slow-acting formula as all 
other growth. This comes from the very nature of gov- 
ernment. Democracy is distinctive in that it enables the 
individuals of a population to discover among themselves 
plans of action and to modify the machinery of government 
to carry these plans into effect. There is unity of purpose 
issuing in policy and a program of action. This unity of the 
future, which is the basis of democratic life, requires educa- 
tion, freedom of discussion, and a voice in the conduct of 
affairs. But there is a whole other side to government. It 
must be adequate to carry out the policy intended to guide 
its course. In other words, it must be a firmly established, 
going concern. This requirement can only be met by the 
possession of numbers of persons trained to the duties of 
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administration. And administration in general must have 
a consistency: and certainty of action which forbid a rapid 
change. This firmness is usually expressed as principles of 
government. Every democracy involves a conflict between 
principles and ideals. Administrators, for the most part, 
want to remain undisturbed in carrying out routine duties. 
Anything that upsets their arrangements is considered a 
violation of some fundamental principle. On the other 
hand, those who believe themselves able to decide what gov- 
ernment ought to do, insist upon the necessity of breaking 
red tape and even destroying the Supreme Court in order. 
that their wishes may be immediately realized. 

Latin America from the beginning and throughout its 
history has filled half the specifications of democratic gov- 
ernment. It has had no lack of idealism, of discussion, of 
policies, and of plans. It has failed because it had no ma- 
chinery strong enough to carry out these plans. Constitu- 
tional principles were adopted as ideals to be attained rather 
than settled methods of governmental procedure. It is im- 
portant to keep this distinction clearly in mind. Democratic 
self-government cannot be enacted, in Persia, or the Philip- 
pines, or anywhere else. Mere idealistic radicalism arrives 
in a windy chaos. Its necessary vehicle is the conservatism 
of practised and effective administration. 

The expectation that the Spanish American colonies, 
freed from control by Spain, would speedily evolve 
democratic nationality was therefore wholly unwarranted. 
Other nations more advantageously placed had required 
long periods of preparation for even a limited change in 
their political institutions. The advance made during the 
past century is, not only creditable, it is astonishing. The 
fact that constitutions modeled on that of the United States 
were adopted, and the name of Republic assumed, had 
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nothing to do with the situation except to polarize aspira- 
tion and set a goal for future attainment. What, then, 
actually happened? Remember that there had been no 
training of the native population in the functions of govern- 
ment. The different localities possessed deliberative bodies, 
but skill in administration was non-existent. With the re- 
moval of restraint, those elements became dominant which 
had become fixed in the social order of the preceding period, 
modified to some extent by existing circumstances. What 
were these factors? 

The tribal organization of the native races has already 
been noticed. It involved control by chiefs, functioning 
through customary law aided by religious beliefs. This na- 
tive chieftainship had never been entirely lost among the 
Indians. Indeed, it is perpetuated to the present day. 
Wherever the Indian element is found in strength, one will 
discover the authority of the cacique. It had proved an 
instrument of value to the Spaniards. Tribal heads could 
be made responsible for the conduct and work of their 
subordinates. All of this means that large sections of the 
people were habituated to a form of personal control and 
to the focus of their loyalties into support of personal leader- 
ship. 

The real contribution of Spain to the life of the New 
World was the feudal type of social order. It was based 
here as elsewhere on the ownership of large tracts of land. 
If a few men are able to secure all the available land and 
enforce their claim to its possession, they can naturally dic- 
tate the conditions of living to all others whose opportunity 
to exist depends upon the use of land. This dictation usually 
takes the form of collecting a portion of the proceeds of 
labor—that portion known as rent. The whole system de- 
pends upon the ability of owners to enforce their rights of 
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possession. As a general rule, these rights are the fruits of 
conquest, the vanquished population becoming one of serfs. 
In course of time, as the distance between conqueror and 
conquered diminishes, this order of things secures a cus- 
tomary acceptance, and often the strongest supporters of 
feudalism have been the serfs themselves. A movement for 
freedom almost never begins with slaves, serfs, or the 
renters of property. Despite the fact that most revolutions 
in the past have had the character of agrarian revolts, their 
initiation has nearly always been from without. An agri- 
cultural population may be very violent when once set in 
action, but its normal tendency is to accept social conditions 
as it accepts those of climate, and to preserve what it be- 
lieves to be security. When the Spanish armies were driven 
out of the New World, they did not take with them their 
universally established social order—that of widely distin- 
guished classes and the ownership by single persons of ex- 
tensive lands. As industry has been insignificant, and com- 
merce of late growth in all these countries, their economic 
basis has been one of agriculture, and the whole period since 
the war for independence has not been sufficient to uproot 
the old order. To this day throughout Latin America the 
land is held and worked under the plantation system. Here 
and there will survive something of the old Indian com- 
munism, but the encroachments made upon this have served, 
not the development of peasant ownership, but a further 
assimilation into the large estates. Naturally, in the feudal 
order, the person of importance is the overlord. He can 
compel service or give privileges and thus purchase loyalty. 
Leadership again proves to be of a personal type, based 
upon purely local and individual sanctions. 

It was out of this material that democratic nationality 
was expected to grow. The reason for disappointment is 
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sufficiently obvious now. The United States had to face and 
solve a similar problem. The system of small farms con- 
fronted the system of great estates, based on slavery, ap- 
plied to the mono-culture of cotton or tobacco. That the 
southern states were democratic in any general sense is more 
than a pretension. No one can deny that all the standards 
of democratic equality can be maintained within the limits 
of a class. The most democratic group in the world is the 
British peerage. The southern estate owners were democra- 
tic in a similar fashion. 

The political consequences of feudalism flow from its es- 
sential character. If a country is controlled by a few great 
families, its political arrangements will be matters of family 
alliance. Domination will be that of persons sustained by 
family connections. There can be no such thing as free 
choice of policy, or a division in terms of principle. One 
will seek in vain to discover what political principle divides 
blancos from colorados, and encounter astonishment at the 
suggestion that principle has anything to do with the con- 
duct of government. The other side, one is told, consists 
merely of rascals and hereditary enemies who are operating 
the government for their own benefit. They must, there- 
fore, be turned out and one’s own friends and relatives 
placed in office. This view of politics may seem primitive 
and even childish, but it is the consequence of the universally 
prevalent feudal conditions. 

Imagine, therefore, the state of affairs at the end of 
Spanish rule. Administration had been of a character to 
develop no organic unity. The parts out of which nations 
were to be constructed had been held together mechanically. 
Such loyalty as existed was local, or at least provincial. 
Even the unity of military effort necessary to defeat the 
Spanish armies was hard to secure. Behind the solid front 
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created by such disinterested patriots as San Martin, bicker- 
ings and jealousies were the ordér of the day. Only a few 
men of extraordinary greatness of character were able to 
rise above dissension. After the war for independence, a 
struggle that was long, bitter, and cruel, these countries, rep- 
resenting the former administrative divisions, had as their 
political assets—the raw materials out of which national 
governments were to be created—a series of little chieftains, 
each supported by his band of followers, representative only 
of his own locality, filled with tribal ambitions and hostilities, 
capable, therefore, of uniting his authority only to an ar- 
rangement that would save it from being impaired. The 
result could only be a tribal confederation, liable to dissolve 
through jealousy or the promise of greater advantage in 
another combination. The next stage was the effort by the 
more prominent chiefs so to manipulate this changing set of 
alliances as to arrive at supreme power. A leader could 
only hold the reins of government by force created through 
rewards to those supporting him, and through correspond- 
ing intimidation and persecution of those in opposition. 
Naturally the latter conspired and assembled resources to 
turn the office-holding group out of power. This could only 
be done through violence. The type of revolution for which 
Latin American countries are famous is nothing more than 
a change of parties,—a kind of military election. The at- 
tempt to forbid revolution is about as intelligent as an at- 
tempt to forbid the rain. It follows upon certain conditions 
and will disappear when the conditions are altered. The 
conception of government that obtained until recent years 
in these countries was based upon personal strength and 
influence, reward of personal followers through the privilege 
of enriching themselves in a short period as their Spanish 
predecessors had done. Not only was corruption tolerated, 
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it was the normal and expected order of things. The only 
question was as to who should be privileged to milk the 
cow. 

There is, after all, no essential difference between our 
professional politician and the soldier politician of Latin 
America. As soon as our great parties had found their align- 
ment it became worth somebody’s while to hold the reins of 
party organization for the purpose of securing office and 
the privilege of using that office for selfish purposes. Our 
bosses are not troubled about principles and are concerned 
only to win. Once in office or in control of office-holders, it 
is possible to levy contributions upon all kinds of business. 
Direct robbery of the treasury would be too crude and is, 
after all, unnecessary. Our history of bossism illustrates 
“the working of a political force, so far inseparable from 
popular government. Merely conceive parties organized 
for a trial by physical force instead of a count of ballots, 
place generals and their subordinates in the position of pro- 
fessional politicians, and the results are much the same, with 
perhaps the advantage in dramatic quality lying with the 
practitioners of violence. ‘The disadvantage lies in the 
greater ruthlessness, the confiscations, political assassina- 
tions, and the inevitable demoralization. But just as the 
great mass of people in this country have nothing to do 
with political bosses, except to be drawn through one pre- 
-tense or another into their machinations, so the Latin 
American populations have little to do with the conspiracies 
of their generals. Military service during revolutionary 
disturbance is usually pressed, and the people have to bear 
the brunt of this kind of change of government. 

With some differences in the case of Chile, where the 
feudal barons were able to maintain a general agreement, 
and where the fight for independence was not so bitter, it 
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may be said that each Spanish American country passed a 
generation in warfare among its petty chieftains. Nation- 
hood did not exist; governmental power was merely secured 
only to be lost immediately. And when stability did arrive, 
it had the character of the previous conditions. One 
Caudillo merely succeeded in maintaining his authority 
against all other contestants. It was of course necessary 
that he should develop an element of power apart from un- 
certain alliances with influential leaders. This meant the 
building up and controlling of a national army with loyal- 
ties detached from localities and their feudal chiefs. Here 
was the basis of the dictatorship. Once secure through 
military strength, it could count upon the powerful support 
of the Church. Militarism and ecclesiasticism are the right 
and left arms of every dictatorship. 

The second generation of Spanish American development 
was characterized by the conditions just described. In Ar- 
gentina, the tyrant Rosas was the example. In the case of 
Mexico the story of Santa Anna is familiar. Apparently, 
those countries in which a single dictatorship maintained it- 
self for a long period were the fortunate ones. There was 
some training in administration, badly as it was carried out; 
there was some opportunity to develop commercial organiza- 
tion which prefers the security of the strong hand to the 
wavering mercies of popular control. Now and then, a 
Caudillo used his power for the good of his country. But 
the long continuance of the dictatorship did not alter its 
character. It was rule through force, always resented as 
oppressive. Nor was it possible completely to eliminate 
provincial leadets; these were always prepared to seize any 
opportunity that would give scope to their personal ambi- 
tions. But after a long-continued dictatorship, no minor 
chieftain could succeed merely on the program of replacing 
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the tyrant. The only motive that could gather strength 
among the masses was the desire for freedom. Any new 
insurrectory movement had, therefore, to promise liberty to 
the people in terms of the constitution. In this manner the 
overthrow of Rosas was the beginning of constitutional de- 
velopment in Argentina. Equally, the triumph of Juarez 
meant a new order in Mexico. In the latter case, the French 
intervention destroyed the chances of early constitutional 
development, and threw the country back into another period 
of dictatorship under Diaz which continued until recent 
years. The last revolution was successful because it, too, 
was fought under the banner of constitutionalism. 

In the other and smaller nations, the attainment of gov- 
ernment was longer deferred. In most of these cases no 
change has taken place in the general character of their 
social organization. The expansion of commerce and in- 
dustry requires and fosters an element in the population dif- 
ferent from those found in the owners and serfs of a plan- 
tation system. Democracy seemed at first devised to meet 
the needs of a population of small, working, land-owning 
farmers. Its ultimate operations seem to depend for effec- 
tiveness upon an industrial order. Some of the states of 
Latin America have, to this day, little commerce and less 
industry. ‘The old relationships therefore continue, and 
with them government by persons and families, and, con- 
sequently, dictatorships and revolutions. 

The stages found in the progress from personal to popular 
government are so faithfully repeated in the history of each 
of these countries as almost to follow a formula, at any 
rate to argue a close similarity of factors and conditions. 
It might have been expected that Cuba would have proved 
an exception. With independence attained when it was pos- 
sible to profit by the mistakes of other countries, with a 
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national career auspiciously projected with the help of the 
United States, there was every reason to hope that an en- 
lightened citizenship after worse than its share of despotism, 
aided by great economic interests and with the protection 
of its constitution assured by the Platt Amendment, would 
escape the quagmires of personal government. But the 
presidential elections of recent years show the same align- 
ment of groups bound by personal and family affiliations, 
the same absence of contest of principle, the same use of 
governmental power to prevent a fair election, the same 
cynical disregard of the constitution that fill the old sad 
story of nationhood in its birth throes of all the sister re- 
publics. All that can be said is that too many of the same 
forces and conditions were present to permit escape from 
the consequences. It is a lesson, too, for those Americans 
who imagine that the beneficent tutelage of this country 
can confer immunity to reversionary tendencies, and secure 
the integrity of democratic institutions. These seem to be 
matters of growth from within, and no outside artificer, 
however skilful, can greatly change their form, or inject 
into them other than their own native spirit. 


IV 
LIBERALISM RESURGENT 


T must be a matter of astonishment to any one with an 
intimate acquaintance with Latin American history, not 
that the conditions described have persisted, but that any 
progress through and away from them has been made. 
There is no necessity for any human group to move. This 
implies a dislocation of the highly complicated arrangements 
that constitute social life. Inertia in customs and habits has 
to be overcome. ‘There are strong static elements in 
feudalism when it organizes society without too much op- 
pression. Again, there is such a thing as the habit of ser- 
vitude. Populations have been known that bore their yoke 
patiently, century after century, and it might well have been 
expected that the docile Indians of America would have de- 
veloped little tendency to insurrection. Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration was fixed and mechanical. Why, then, should 
change have come about? Why, despite the disappointing 
subversions of their political institutions and all other dis- 
couragements, should these populations have made their 
way toward stable popular government? The matter is not 
easily accounted for. The Iberian element, in its home 
country, has displayed no remarkable genius for advance- 
ment. The Indians had been well taught to obey. There 
must have come into operation, from the beginning of these 
republics, certain forces which, obscured and submerged it 
may be, have overcome the static influences of the Church, 
a feudal social order, and the despotism of the Caudillos. 
33 
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It may assist to understand the nature of progress if we 
remember that it is primarily a state of mind. It involves 
a permanent discontent, a determination to alter circum- 
stances, and the possibility of organizing this attitude into 
a settled purpose. It is necessary to think freely and to 
work out the basis of agreement before social purpose can 
operate on the road of progress. It has already been seen 
that,. given this operation, popular government follows in 
time as a matter of course. Granted that this tendency 
was present, as was undoubtedly the case, whence did it 
come? 

The revolutionary struggle was not merely against 
Spanish rule; it was against Spanish domination of every 
type. Circumstances that produced hostility existed in all 
the crevices of the social order. The creole knew that he 
was precisely as well born as a peninsular Spaniard; yet 
he was debarred from the privileges of the latter. The 
Indian had lived under the rule of custom, which, however 
it might hamper his mind and body, was yet his own; there 
can be no feeling of oppression when one oppresses one- 
self. But Spanish rule was to him alien, mechanical, and 
unfailingly disagreeable. It is where volition is completely 
defeated that reaction begins. Colonial rule is successful 
when it interferes as little as possible with the arrangements 
that are dictated by custom, and when its restrictions make 
for the greater comfort and prosperity of the natives. A 
colony of this kind is hard to throw into a state of insurrec- 
tion. The Spaniard was so completely exploitative that he 
exasperated the natives into a desire for liberty. Mere en- 
forcement of labor is not sufficient to accomplish this,— 
slaves seldom revolt. There must be a total disregard of 
life and a defeat of normal human impulses. These con- 
ditions the Spaniards abundantly provided. The mestizo 
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felt his detachment from both his parent races. He was 
indigenous, but not of the Indians; he was of.the whites, but 
separated by a chasm from their social order. There was 
therefore for him no settled place. He had, as a group, to 
make room for himself in a world which by its social ar- 
rangements denied his right of existence. He was, more- 
over, a rapidly growing element. 

The war for independence was itself a factor. Long 
continued military action always liberates those elements of 
the population that are previously imbedded in custom and 
the communism of tribal life. At the same time the neces- 
sity for defense holds this awakening individualism to a 
common purpose. Had independence been secured without 
an effort, it is probable that social changes would have come 
more slowly, impeded by the friction of class divisions. As 
it was, mestizo, creole, and Indian were for half a genera- 
tion held by the necessity of unified action. At the end, the 
disruptive tendencies were so far modified that pure class 
warfare has never taken place. Revolutionary cleavage had, 
for the most part, struck through all the classes. 

Moreover, the general loosening of bonds was coincident 
with the final definition in Europe and North America of 
individual rights and liberties. The American and French 
revolutions had been fought, the former to the successful 
inauguration of a new form of government, the latter to 
a series of clear convictions that were to alter the constitu- 
tion of European society. The leaders of the Latin Amer- 
ican revolt were steeped in this revolutionary doctrine. 
They carried it to a soil so well prepared that in a few years 
conceptions of individual rights and democratic government 
had grown into the ordinary thinking of all classes. It was, 
in the circumstances, inevitable that the experiment of pop- 
ular government should be tried. 
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The case of Brazil shows the results of independence 
secured without an effort, in fact, after it had been neces- 
sary for the colony to provide an asylum for the govern- 
ment of the mother-country. There was no disruption of 
social organization; monarchist conceptions maintained 
themselves; slavery persisted; and it was not until late in 
the century that the change of government was effected. 
To-day the infringement of personal prerogatives is 
tolerated to a much greater extent in Brazil than in the 
Spanish-speaking republics. In the latter there has during 
the past century been no lack of oppression, but it was al- 
ways known for what it was; and, always, the tireless, rest- 
less spirit of revolt was abroad. 

These doctrines of liberty were embodied in the consti- 
tutions of the various republics, drafted on the pattern of 
that of the United States. It is commonly thought that the 
taking of our constitutional forms was merely an act of 
imitation. This is far from true. Even with us the in- 
strument, while it embodies such experience as we had ac- 
quired in self-government, and while it stated our native 
racial tendencies, was, nevertheless, a treatise on political 
philosophy,—a statement of how an ideal government 
should work. And we adopted it with the same faith that 
it would magically relieve us from any future worries about 
government. It is easy to say that when these forms, care- 
fully considered and adapted to our conditions, were taken 
over by Latin Americans, there was lacking any basis of 
experience or working body of law, on which that kind of 
constitution could securely stand. It, none the less, stated 
for Latin Americans, and once for all, their political inten- 
tion. That this intention could for so many decades be 
nothing more than aspiration is not strange. Men act ac- 
cording to circumstances, and our own exalted conceptions 
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of liberty and the rights of man have not prevented many 
of our citizens from following courses of action favorable 
to themselves but subversive of their political principles. 
Moreover, popular government, with us, has had to make 
its way through the unanticipated wilderness of industrial 
development, and some of its problems are not solved even 
yet. The Latin American constitutions have had to make 
their way through a wilderness of racial, social, and re- 
ligious relationships imbedded in a mass of ignorance that 
would seem to make defeat almost a certainty. It must, 
then, be kept in mind that, throughout the turbulent cen- 
tury of succeeding dictatorships, no one of these republics 
has ever forgotten its political mission and destiny. 
Naturally, the more exploited sections of the population 
would provide a final refuge for ideals of liberty, and it 
has been from these lower orders that the libertarian re- 
volt has risen again and again, always to be defeated by 
its own inexperience and its misplaced trust. One of the 
epics of the world is found in the first revolt in Mexico 
against Spanish rule. The undisciplined, unarmed follow- 
ing of Hidalgo, at first successful through sheer momen- 
tum, but to be cut in pieces and dispersed by a handful of 
trained soldiers, displays the typical Latin American strug- 
gle for liberty. This has been repeated again and again 
down to our own day. Each revolutionary movement in 
Mexico has been a rising of the masses. Naturally here 
was the opportunity of an ambitious leader. Each in turn 
has secured his following by the promise of justice or free- 
dom. Once in control, he has secured himself through the 
two old arms of government,—the military and the ec- 
clesiastical,_and the story of oppression and personal 
despotism has gone on until another could raise the aspira- 
tion of the masses to the point of eruption. On the few 
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occasions when real liberals were in control, they found 
themselves in continuous conflict with the old deep-grounded 
governing forces, and, as a rule, went to pieces on these 
rocks through political inexperience. Liberalism in power 
plans extensively and promises everything, but it has little 
skill in performance. Ability to organize public affairs 
does not grow in a day, and is seldom found among those 
who champion the real interests of the common people. 
Before the necessary experience is gained, the old reac- 
tionary forces are again uppermost and the struggle has to 
be renewed. Other countries, trying the experiment of 
popular rule, had already disposed, before the beginning, 
of all impossibly recalcitrant elements. In England, kings 
and peers had learned that they could float only with the 
current. The claim of the people to be consulted, through 
their representatives, on all legislative proposals of the 
crown, had been granted as a fundamental principle before 
any doctrine of rights had permeated the masses. Despite 
its enormous economic power and social influence, the upper 
class has, during the past century, unfailingly retreated from 
any position that became defined as hostile to popular con- 
trol. The result, as in the United States, has been a normal 
and usually healthy conservatism, never so rigid as to sub- 
vert constitutional principles. The case is different in any 
country where the traditions of government are principally 
military and ecclesiastical. Generals and bishops know 
how to rule,—through a technique established by many 
centuries of experience. Relationships of rulers and ruled 
are fixed and final. No half articulate and wholly imprac- 
ticable notions of social progress or general welfare con- 
fuse their thinking and throw indecision into their ad- 
ministration. Army and Church are permanent institutions. 
Thus readiness is added to certainty. Against this reef of 
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skilful authority the restless, amorphous tides of liberalism 
have broken themselves. The hope of freedom, blazing in 
humble souls, has been the plaything of crooked leaders 
who used it to lift them into power. Not all, however, 
were betrayers. Now and then a Juarez has guided the 
surging rise of liberalism and set himself to the final issue, 
—that of supplanting the authority of army and Church 
with a body of law based upon the constitution. Defeat 
follows upon intrigue, bribery, treachery, foreign interven- 
tion, and, principally, the instability of the ignorant masses. 
When the effort to expel the oppressors has successfully 
terminated, those who suffered expect to see the new order 
come instantly into operation. Moreover, they demand 
quick redress of their grievances. Impatiently waiting, 
they become suspicious, listen to the counsel of unscrupulous 
new leaders, divide, fall away, and leave the field to re- 
action, which always knows what it wants. Here is the 
eternal tragedy of liberalism. The leader who stands 
upon the support of the masses stands upon quicksand. 
How often has this been proved in Westminster. Who, 
then, is to blame for seeking a more certain foothold? In- 
deed, the hope of many a liberal movemient lies in the 
alliances it is able to make. In older countries there are 
fixations affording stability, which pertain to neither heaven 
nor hell exclusively, but to an intermediate purgatorial 
ground which seems to be the true home of progress. But 
the stable, skilful, forward-looking moderates have not 
thriven in the tempestuous surge and resurge of Latin 
American politics. They are carried away or left without 
recognition. 

The final outcome can never be in doubt. Illiterate 
masses of half-breeds though they are, these people have 
in their blood the fire of 1789, now smoldering sullenly, 
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now flaming into violence, into folly or nobility. And al- 
ways they are trying to lift the curtain of ignorance with 
which benevolent dictatorship and Church alike have kept 
them enfolded. A desire for education the observer finds 
pathetically characteristic of all the humble ranks. And, 
since the war for independence, in whatever brief moment 
liberalism found itself in the seat of authority, it has 
promulgated a plan of secular education, universal in scope, 
which would with a blow destroy the dragon of ignorance. 
Liberals always expect, on the morrow’s awakening, to find 
the structure of their dreams become magically a reality. 
But a system of education cannot be planned, or legislated, 
or confiscated into existence; it has to grow through decades 
of effort. But the intent has never lost vitality. Defeated 
again and again in Mexico since the days of Iturbide, the 
liberal plan on universal education flowered out with un- 
-diminished brilliance in 1915, when it seemed that the long 
tropical night of the Diaz despotism was to be ended by 
the true dawn of constitutional liberty. Who can doubt 
that these countries will, in the course of a few more gen- 
erations, be in possession of all the blessings and curses of 
popular education? This case is typical of the whole range 
of social forces that carry the hopes and ambitions of the 
common people. The rigid elements of reactions that 
- hinder are increasingly out of harmony with the modern 
world, and, even if they can for a while withstand the 
national forces to which they are more immediately op- 
posed, must before long be swept away by the general cur- 
rent of a unified and progressive civilization. 


¥ 
EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 


T is well known that, in the matter of external relation- 
ships, the Latin American countries stand closer to 
Europe than to the United States. In many cases they are 
closer to Europe’than to each other individually. It might 
have been expected that the development of the New World 
would become a unitary affair; that the similarity of tasks 
would have led to conjoint effort. But the reason for in- 
dependent relationships is of the simplest character. New 
communities produce raw materials but not manufactured 
commodities. Our own triangular trade with Europe 
through the West Indies was an exchange of our surplus 
of food, timber, tobacco, and cotton for the things that we 
needed. The Latin American countries exported in similar 
manner to the countries that could supply manufactured ar- 
ticles. Between countries all real relationships are rooted in 
commerce. There was and could be for nearly a century. 
no trade connection with the United States. For this rea- 
son avenues to Europe were established early, and as a 
consequence extensive economic interests of Europeans de- 
veloped in these republics. Moreover, Europe could sup- 
ply what could not be obtained from the United States,— 
capital for development. 

It cannot be said that European financial assistance was 
altogether beneficial. The Caudillos encountered small dif- 
ficulty in securing loans. The terms on which these were 
placed gave them the character of gambling ventures. It 
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was a convenient method for the temporary holder of 
power to enrich himself. The larger part of these loans, 
therefore, found its way quickly into the pockets of those 
in office, with only the smallest fraction being devoted to 
its declared purpose. 

There is something fatal for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals in an unearned income. Monetary values can be 
understood only by measuring the effort necessary to their 
production. The worker, therefore, can form a precise 
conception of the money that he earns. The person who 
inherits a fortune, on the other hand, lacks a sense of the 
effort embodied in monetary symbols, and proceeds to the 
satisfaction of desires without a scale of values. In other 
words, it is almost certain that he will squander instead of 
spend. The accumulation of funds for public purposes falls 
into the same category. To be healthy, every dollar of 
public money must consciously represent a definite quantity 
of effort and of sacrifice. When the national income seems 
to be the gift of Heaven, its disbursement is attended by 
corruption and deterioration. Peru found itself possessed 
of a great source of income in the guano beds. Provision 
could have been made for all the resources needful in the 
building of a civilization. Transportation and irrigation 
operations on a large scale could have been carried out. 
Industries could have been assisted to a secure position. 
But this pot of gold for which no one had exerted himself 
created nothing but corruption, dissension, civil and foreign 
war. It was merely a treasure to be taken by the stronger 
or more ingenious adventurer. Similarly, the nitrate beds 
taken by Chile, operated by foreigners who pay a royalty 
into the national treasury, have contributed to national de- 
velopment the strengthened tenure of a feudal class and 
a few gaudy stucco buildings unacquainted with ideals of 
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art. Only a small portion has assisted in the developing of 
a transportation system. 

So in the first stages of national development each 
country obtained its income by the unlimited hypothecation 
of its resources. The little chieftain in power would not 
hold himself responsible for the future, and, moreover, was 
not the future so uncertain that it could take care of itself? 
Meanwhile here was money for the government, and he 
was a government. It was to be employed, as with all 
governments, in making him secure in office. Thus began 
at an early date the evil system of loans and concessions. 
Its course is not yet finished. 

Trading interests gradually drifted into the hands of 
foreigners. This consequence was partly the natural out- 
come of an agricultural system operated on a feudal basis. 
The true lord has ever despised trade, and this abhorrence 
was almost fanatical with the Spaniard. In other countries 
the growth of industry has been a counteractive influence. 
The aristocracy finds itself compelled to move into other 
fields than the agricultural, and to make adjustments to 
the machinery which exchanges goods. In many cases the 
princes of capitalism descend without break from the great 
landlords. In England the respectability of trade is al- 
ways expanding, and Japan illustrates the ease with which 
a class can maintain itself through a change in the economic 
order. But Latin American conceptions of respectability 
were rigid. There was no local industry to develop flex- 
ibility. Things were made abroad, and the foreigner who 
was low enough to sell them was welcome to the task. The 
high-born native must follow occupations consistent with 
the exalted cultural status of his class. He could own 
land, participate in the government, command in the army, 
or enter one of the professions, preferably that of the law, 
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as in this manner he would stand closer to the operations 
of the government. The business of the lower class was, 
of course, to work. The result of these conditions was 
that room was given for the growth of a middle class al- 
most entirely foreign in its derivation. In course of time 
this middle class, as everywhere, was destined to a position 
of dominating influence. This of itself would not have 
been particularly harmful, but it meant that the center of 
gravity of each economic enterprise was located in Europe, 
and the general purpose of development was not primarily 
to benefit the country in which it was taking place, but to 
enrich the foreign owners. In short, each republic was a 
trading station for the industrial countries of Europe. 
These foreign owners, in their natural endeavor to secure 
themselves, sought and obtained from the political au- 
thorities economic privileges in the form of concessions. 
Any degree of insecurity had to be compensated by high 
returns. 

The result is that the economic organization of each of 
these countries is a thing apart from its social and political 
organization. One has only to think of Mexican mines 
and petroleum, of Cuban sugar, of Brazilian rubber, of 
Chilean nitrate, and of Argentine railways, to appreciate the 
fact that business enterprise, vital to these countries, has 
not in any case been integrated to general national de- 
velopment. ‘The native for his part has felt that it was 
necessary only to sit still and await the coming of the 
“libra esterlina.” Politicians have considered it their busi- 
ness to sell their power to dispose of natural resources for 
the highest possible price. Whenever it became needful to 
carry out any public work, a loan was placed to cover the 
initial investment; contracts were let to foreign construc- 
tion companies; operation was placed in the hands of for- 
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eigners because they had the requisite skill; all those with 
power were liberally rewarded, and the total debt went 
forward to the backs of the people. The important point 
is that no one involved in the situation could help himself. 
There was no other way to do business. Many of the par- 
ticipants knew perfectly what was taking place, and would 
have altered conditions, but these were beyond their con- 
trol. In other words, the forces that in combination made 
up social life could not be changed one by one, but only 
through slow readjustment of the whole system. There 
have been reformers in abundance in Latin America as else- 
where, and their efforts have been characterized by the same 
futility. It was necessary and is still necessary that the 
thing work itself out. 

Another motive of importance which aided in making 
Latin American countries economic dependencies of Europe, 
was the new tendency of the latter to expand. In pre- 
vious periods, when any nation decided to become greater, 
it merely collected an army and proceeded to take territory. 
This method entailed certain inconveniences in the protec- 
tion and administration of the conquered regions. During 
the nineteenth century a new method was discovered, and 
it was in all probability the special case of Latin America 
that instructed Europeans in the art of the new imperialism. 
With the protectorate created by the Monroe Doctrine, 
territorial aggression on the American continent com- 
mended itself less and less to the European taste. Mean- 
while the economic developments already described were 
taking form. Peaceful penetration was found very ‘profit- 
able. Why, therefore, should any European nation take 
upon itself the difficulties of controlling and administering 
the affairs of any other people so long as these were safe 
from the other great nations? If matters could be so ar- 
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ranged as to make economic exploitation safe, there was 
nothing to be gained from political control. The lesson 
once learned, the industrial and commercial nations of 
Europe proceeded to expand their interests in all parts of 
the world where it was possible to build up an economic 
system separated from the general life of the region. The 
story of China is familiar. It was, of course, necessary to 
negotiate agreements among the expanding nations to in- 
sure mutual respect of privileges. When this was satisfac- 
torily arranged, each nation proceeded to benefit itself 
through its monopoly. The result was everywhere the 
same,—exploitation for foreign advantage and an economic 
system that violated the integrity of the country concerned. 

The conditions described have special application in 
countries endowed with great natural resources such as 
minerals and forests, and these riches have been squandered 
as thoughtlessly and unscrupulously in Latin America as 
in the United States. The real economic basis of life for 
the masses of the people in all these countries is agriculture. 
Somehow this type of work is never able to provide itself 
with facilities requisite to its advantageous exercise. A 
transport system, for example, necessary for the successful 
pursuit of agriculture, is usually provided by those con- 
nected with the extraction of mineral wealth or the ex- 
ploitation of forests and the manufacture of commodities. 
In other words, while an economic system can operate only 
through a certain balance of industry and agriculture, the — 
instruments of distribution are provided by and remain in 
the hands of the owners of industry. It may be that agri- 
culturists are fundamentally incapable of large organiza- 
tion. In the United States, however, with its own agricul- 
ture home market, the relations have been so close and the 
mingling of personnel so constant that our economic system 
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is a unitary affair. Potatoes and wire nails are at least 
distant cousins. There is no recognizable kinship between 
factories of Manchester and the wheat ranches of Argen- 
tina. It is the Manchester end of the trading relationship 
that provides and owns the ocean shipping, the great ware- 
houses, the importing agencies, the banks, and the railways. 
In other words, the public services become adjuncts of the 
industrial nations who are marketing their goods. This 
gives to the foreigners a still more secure economic domina- 
tion of the country. 

There is, of course, only one difficulty in the operation of 
this system, and that is the collection of debts. Without 
the protection afforded by the Monroe Doctrine, Latin 
America would long ago have been occupied by European 
nations to satisfy financial obligations. This was the ex- 
cuse for the French intervention in Mexico at the moment 
when the United States was tied by the Civil War. It 
has been the avenue for nearly every threatened aggression 
upon the Monroe Doctrine. But the latter has survived in- 
tact and has provided a force to mitigate the effects of the 
evil economic system. England, with voluntary recognition 
and support of the Monroe Doctrine, made adjustments 
beyond all other countries in the direction of fairness. And 
in the case of Argentina, where agricultural development 


was rapid, there has come a higher degree of health in the 
whole economic organization. The effect of this force is 


not to be discounted. We in the United States are not 
restricted by any Monroe Doctrine which forbids interven- 


‘tion. Our interests in Mexico, in the mines, oil fields, and 


public works, are always conscious that they may finally 


collect from the Mexicans by armed force. Our economic 


relationship is therefore an unhealthy one. The tendency 
is not to give and take, but to exploit to the highest degree 
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that the traffic will bear. These conditions necessarily en- 
gender a hatred of the foreigner—an attitude which is 
slowly changing with reference to the Europeans who have 
been under the necessity of adjusting their enterprises to 
the life of the people. 

The close trade relationships with Europe were supple- 
mented in the field of ideas and sentiments. A small upper 
class, consisting of two or three per cent. of the population, 
has always gone to Europe for its intellectual training and 
stimulus. A preponderance of the Latin element, added 
to the revolutionary influence that emanated from France, 
accounts for the fact that the intellectual headquarters of 
Latin America are found in Paris. The civilization of all 
these countries is distinctly French in its quality. The 
language is spoken by all members of the upper class; their 
children are usually educated in French schools; in litera- 
ture, architecture, drama, painting, and fashions the Gal- 
lic tone is everywhere in evidence. The ancient hostility 
to Spain has prevented that country from exercising any 
special degree of cultural domination over her former 
colonies. Brazil and Portugal, with a different history, 
have maintained much closer contacts, but these have not 
served to diminish the overwhelming French influence. 

A factor of increasing significance is the extensive Italian 
immigration into some regions of South America. This 
nationality provides a considerable proportion of the pop- 
ulation of Argentina. As everywhere, the Italian comes 
first as a laborer,—trained in the hard school of peasant 
agriculture but continuing something of the road-building 
capacity of the ancient Roman. As in the United States, 
he has provided the principal labor element in the public 
works of Argentina. He has done something more,—he 
has grown a large part of the wheat on which Argentine 
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prosperity is based. His method is simple. He arrives 
from Italy with a corded trunk or two and a large family. 
He passes to the estate of an Argentine landlord who lives 
for the most part in the capital. He arranges for the use 
of the necessary land, opens his trunk, takes out his spade, 
raises the mud walls of his habitation, cuts the grass to 
thatch it, secures credit for implements and supplies from 
the neighboring storekeeper, and sets his family to work. 
Each year he must divide his product with the landlord, 
and at the end of his tenure he must leave the land he has 
worked under alfalfa, so the landlord can secure further 
profits from fattening cattle. But his inexpensive labor 
produces enough to permit substantial gain, and after a 
few changes of land, our Italian has become a person of 
means. A certain proportion return to Italy, but a greater 
number remain and identify themselves with the life of the 
country. One difficulty with this arrangement is that the 
native Argentine of the lower class is excluded from modern 
types of labor. He has never been excessively addicted to 
it. His instinct is still that of the Gaucho, and he tends to 
follow the receding line of the cattle ranch. 

The picture then emerges of a small upper class, de- 
scendants of the old range owners, suddenly enriched be- 
cause the Englishman built railways and peasants from 
south Europe came to grow wheat. The rising price of 
land is a constant factor in the mentality of the Argentine. 
He has become wealthy without exertion. His business 
operations are further land speculations. He governs the 
country, practises the professions, visits Europe, belongs to 
the clubs, gambles, drinks, attends the races, and drives in 
Palermo. This picture has many notable exceptions, but is 
not overdrawn for the average wealthy Argentine. The 
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evil is that of the unearned income that has learned from 
Europe some of the virtues and many vices. 

The growth of an individual is a continuous readjustment 
of parts and functions. Muscles, bones, brain, heart, lungs, 
viscera seem to have each its own rate of increase. The 
organism as a whole is constantly out of gear, pulled hither 
and thither by some one of its parts, momentarily dominat- 
ing, and striving to subordinate them to harmony of action. 
Much of this is true of nations in their youth. The body 
politic is full of maladjustments and growing pains. It is 
more conscious of what some special organ is doing than 
of its own general life functions. But all growth is 
weighted in the direction of harmony. The condition in- 
dispensable is a clear consciousness of national ends, com- 
bined with a will to attain them. Then the integration of 
parts comes about of itself. A merely talkative patriotism 
leads to nothing but hypochondria. When a nation sets it- 
self to work, most of its ills vanish. A national purpose 
brings harmony as proved by war. Peace purposes can do 
as much, but only when lifted out of subordination to selfish 
interests to the clean plane of national welfare. 


VI 
AMERICAN POLICY 


vo Css been supplied from the United States any 
great formative force in the development of Latin 
America? The answer is undoubtedly affirmative, but our 
influence has been exerted largely without contact, and for 
the most part unconsciously, like a fact of geography. 
There is a degree of similarity in our own relationship to 
the sea power of Great Britain. Very few Americans un- 
derstand how much of our freedom for development was 
conferred by the British navy, and how impossible would 
have been our policy of isolation without British friend- 
ship. In the same fashion, but more definitely, we gave 
protection to Latin America during a period when it 
must have been overwhelmed by the aggressively expand- 
ing nations of Europe. 

But American influence has had another side. The na- 
tion which supplied a political model and accorded protec- 
tion also fought the Mexican War. Hence protection 
against outside nations, but not against ourselves, has been 
the universal acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine among 
Latin Americans; and if their countries must become 
colonies, they are unable to prefer us to Europe. The 
menace of American aggression—the “‘phantasm”’ of the 
Mexicans—has supplied the atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust in which professions of friendship are even less con- 
vincing than the pretenses of European diplomacy. Is 
there ground for this fear? Our history shows that we 
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have never hesitated to act as we chose toward such Latin 
American states as have come in our way, and we possess 
all the power necessary. For some, therefore, it appeared 
that the Monroe Doctrine merely barred the door of the 
ogre’s house to prevent interference with the meal. That 
personage may afirm friendship, and even weep, but may 
eat all the same! 

The above is a fair description of Latin American feel- 
ing. Is it justified? Of course it is—partially. It fails to 
understand how much of our tradition and political con- 
ception forbids brutal conquest, but it realizes that we are 
a missionary nation capable of using bayonets to enforce 
the right, and that we might decide what is right without 
careful consideration. Intervention is somehow implicit 
in the Monroe Doctrine. These matters remained in the 
background for three quarters of a century; they are now 
acutely foremost. Things cannot continue as before, be- 
cause separation has been bridged by a multitude of con- 
tacts. We, just as little as our neighbors, can afford to 
be at the mercy of a program of vague and dangerous 
possibilities, called out by the moment’s feeling. We need 
to know what we are going to do; moreover, we need to 
know it at this precise stage in the rearrangement of in- 
ternational relations. 

In all probability the course of action pursued in the 
immediate future will fix our relationships with the Latin 
American republics for several decades to come. To set 
this course wisely is the more difficult because there has 
been, since the beginning of our Caribbean action, a series 
of confused gropings rather than a comprehensive, defini- 
tive, and far-reaching policy. In other words, we have not 
yet decided upon objectives nor have we thought about 
means. Unless clarity and continuity can now dominate 
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our action, we may be led into blunders that will entail the 
most serious consequences. Such a policy must lead rather 
than follow the demands of public opinion. The mass of 
Americans can be counted upon to back the fair and decent 
action, especially if it is conducive to the best interests of 
all concerned. But public opinion can be stampeded in al- 
most any direction selected by propagandists. Plans and 
actions are responsible to their ultimate results rather than 
to any momentary demand. In the past the tendency has 
been to play upon a single note with little regard to the 
whole composition. Conditions of recognition, intervention 
to protect American lives, the Platt Amendment, and most 
interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine are partial, sub- 
sidiary, and unorganized elements of policy. Nor can ex- 
pediency be a safe guide. We can only with difficulty take 
a separate line of action with the different republics, 
especially of the northern group, for there is a reactive 
solidarity in all Latin America that cannot be disregarded. 
What we do in Mexico is eagerly watched in all other re- 
publics, because of the belief that this action will finally be 
extended to them. When our marines are landed in any 
small Caribbean state, there should be some intention gov- 
erning this action, and some foresight of final results. 

A definite policy in the future must be rooted in the 
relationships of the past. For several decades the theory 
and the practice of the Monroe Doctrine coincided, and 
this was because the theory of our relationship to the Latin 
American states was supported by conditions in the devel- 
opment of this country which kept us from any line of con- 
tinuous external action. The time was certain to arrive 
when it would be necessary to define in detail this blanket 
doctrine, and at this point it was equally certain that the 
realities underlying the theory would emerge and determine 
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action. Until twenty years ago, therefore, our isolation 
and economic self-sufficiency, combined with the fact of 
racial and cultural difference, preserved within the Monroe 
Doctrine the fiction that these were completely independent 
states which we were merely protecting against European 
aggression. But the real conception of the relationship 
that is common to all Americans, and on which all would 
be prepared to take action, is that here is a family of re- 
publics of which we are the first and most authoritative 
member. We are not unconscious that in providing im- 
munity from European aggression we are assuming re- 
sponsibility, but not until recently did any cause arise to 
stimulate this responsibility into action. But the back- 
ground of feeling must not be underestimated. We would 
consider it an outrage if a European country should in-. 
tervene in a Latin American republic, but we should con- 
sider ourselves completely justified in undertaking such in- 
tervention if we conceived it to be necessary. Again, we 
are prepared to encroach upon its sovereign action if any 
one of these states should attempt a foreign alliance 
prejudicial to our national interests. 

An important distinction must be drawn between the 
more advanced South American states and those that re- 
main backward. Argentina, Brazil, and Chile developed 
statehood, though still somewhat unstable, under the old 
Monroe Doctrine. Relations with these republics must 
therefore go into a special category. It may be that if 
time had been allowed, all of the other states could have 
grown into political security in the same manner, but cir- 
‘cumstances have changed in a way to make this impossible. 

With reference to these larger states it must, however, 
be borne in mind that complete independence is not pos- 
sible. With Argentina, for example, ever since the semi- 
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constitutional working of her government has justified im- 
munity from political interference, there has remained, 
without greatly diminishing, an economic dependence upon 
Europe. And this could conceivedly act reflexly upon 
political arrangements. Circumstances might arise which 
could result in hostility to the United States in that part 
of America. It may be asked, what difference can this 
make to us? The answer is that we cannot be indifferent 
to the attitude of any one of those countries, because they 
are solidly connected with other sections of Latin America, 
with which we have vital concern. Furthermore, despite 
the emphasis laid by writers upon differences of race, 
language, and tradition, and upon present commercial af- 
filiations, there is an element of unity which overshadows 
all these differences. Those countries are part of a cer- 
tain geographical area which will be still more closely 
associated with us, with the further development of trade 
and transportation. Again, there is an important identity 
of tradition. The inhabitants of those republics are con- 
scious of their membership in a system which severed its 
connection with Europe, and proceeded to the conquest of 
a new continent, which is therefore liberty-loving and 
forward-looking. It is easy for individuals to establish 
European relationships, but the people as a whole and in 
their organized capacity look to the United States politi- 
cally, socially, and economically as their model and example. 

This circumstance provides a broad and completely 
sound basis on which a close and mutually advantageous 
connection can be built. A diplomatic representative of 
high standing, with a mastery of the Spanish language, and 
playing a part socially and intellectually similar to that of 
our representative in London, could in a period of a few 
years establish bonds between the two countries that 
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would be proof against any foreign action. This is assum- 
ing that commercial intercourse will develop at the same 
time. To put it bluntly, there is every reason for the 
United States to hold a position of influence based on 
mutual interests and free from all distrust. The same piece 
of work would be more difficult in Chile and much easier 
in Brazil. 

But with other states, those bordering on the gulf and 
the Caribbean, the problem is different and other methods 
are required. The reasons of course lie in our history,—in 
the necessity for protecting the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the possession of the Canal, and our naval occupation of 
Caribbean waters. Added to these is our predominant 
commercial interest, which of itself was certain in the long 
run to bring about a re-definition of policy. With these 
states, with the exception of Mexico, we are in fact exer- 
cising a protectorate in the ordinary sense of the term. 
We are, without protest from other nations, interfering to 
maintain order and to prevent war. Our marines are or- 
dered ashore with audacious promptitude and with little 
objection from any important body of public opinion in 
this country. 

It is most important to put fact and fiction in their 
proper place in our future policy. Otherwise measures that 
seem at the moment justified and expedient may prove se- 
rious blunders. First of all, it is a fiction that any of the 
states of Central America and in the Caribbean, and, pres- 
ently, the northern tier on the South American continent, 
are free and independent states whose mode of conducting 
their domestic affairs is indifferent to the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States. If this is true, it is a mis- 
take of policy to give them normally the scope and power 
of independent states and intermittently attempt to deter- 
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mine their action. ‘This method inevitably leads to bully- 
ing and to all the harsh feeling that comes when we seem- 
ingly meddle with other people’s business. The important 
thing is to make the meddling so continuous and so bene- 
ficial that it will gain the acceptance of a fixed institution. 
Can this be done in a way consistent with respect for 
sovereignty ? 

If the present methods, unorganized by policy, are pur- 
sued much longer, we shall probably find ourselves facing 
the necessity in some of these states of administering their 
affairs. This would be unfortunate. While there is no dis- 
counting the administrative work done by Americans under 
temporary occupations, especially that accomplished in 
Cuba, at the same time we are not fitted to undertake in 
a large way the administration of dependencies. American 
political theory is inimical to it, and we are deficient in 
trained personnel. That temporary occupation and ad- 
ministration of government provide an apprenticeship in 
self-government, is an illusion. It has not so issued in 
Cuba, and it is to be hoped that this government will not 
commit the stupid blunder of conferring self-government on 
the Philippines. Not until we are free from school-boy 
notions about the magical absorption of our political con- 
ceptions by backward races, can we enter the field of ad- 
ministration of dependencies. 

What then can be done? Any one well acquainted with 
Mexico or Cuba must be aware of the position of extra- 
ordinary power and influence held by the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of the United States. There were critical points 
n Mexican affairs when an American ambassador might 
have dominated the whole situation and have done much to 
avert the troubles of the past ten years. This would have 
required a man with a grasp of the great factors, and 
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without prejudices that would prevent his playing an effec- 
tive part. The recent difficulties in Cuba had their dress 
rehearsal in 1916, when the Constitution was set aside and 
the existing administration used its power to defeat the 
elections and continue itself in office. That was the mo- 
ment for our State Department, even though we were on 
the verge of war with Germany, to step in and fulfil the 
whole purpose of America in Cuba,—that of insuring the 
working of constitutional government. Those who were 
to blame for Cuba’s political troubles are not all Cubans. 
While there have been some notable exceptions among 
American representatives in Latin American countries, the 
general rule has shown a most unfortunate selection. In 
any of these capitals lies one of the heaviest tasks in the 
whole range of diplomatic activity. We are concerned 
with real and long-continuing relationships. Men are too 
frequently selected for these posts to satisfy claims for 
political service, and the Latin American posts occupy the 
lower end of the honor roll. 

The first condition, then, of carrying out a long-distance 
policy with this group of states is to select men of the 
highest attainments and of proved administrative skill. 
Although acting as diplomatic agent, the real function of 
such a representative will be that of adviser to the govern- 
ment. ‘This would leave the conduct of affairs to the 
native administration, but would bring American influence 
to bear forcefully and skilfully and continuously upon that 
conduct of affairs. A clear policy established by the State 
Department would guide the representative’s actions. He 
would necessarily have a close acquaintance with the his- 
tory and people of the country. But this would not be 
sufhcient: He would require a staff of expert assistants 
who would make it their business to keep him fully in- 
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formed as to social, economic, and political conditions. 
Certain general rules or fixed elements of policy would 
guide all representatives. These would contemplate re- 
moval of the present political maladjustments. First of 
all, American influence should be continuously used to en- 
force respect for the Constitution. The rules of the game 
are repeatedly set aside in these countries which are far 
from being deficient in political and legal knowledge and 
skill. The umpire of the game, the Supreme Court, has 
no final authority or power to enforce decisions. Our gov- 
ernment has already established a precedent in the Platt 
Amendment. This principle could be extended to the other 
states and give this country enormous power toward estab- 
lishing stable government. Again, our representatives, 
working with this conception of policy, should labor to 
strip the presidency in each of these states of its dictatorial 
power. This cannot exist with true observance of the Con- 
stitution. Once the legislature and the Supreme Court are 
established in their true positions, and fiscal control is 
taken out of the President’s hands, his arbitrary power 
comes to an end. We should understand once for all that 
we cannot end revolutions by merely forbidding them. 
Revolutions are incidental to a system which constitutes a 
vicious circle. This can be stopped not by intermittent out- 
side action on our part, but by continuous internal action. 
Behind all of these modes of influence must stand the in- 
dubitable authority and strength of the United States. 
But even the landing of marines should have its place in 
policy and be the instrument of civil purpose. It does more 
harm than good to hand control over to a military oficer 
whose methods and objects can hardly be identical with 
those of the enlightened permanent representative of our 
government. ‘There is another matter of the first im- 
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portance,—our policy in Latin American countries must be 
disentangled from the pressure of economic interests. It 
is disgraceful that in the past, diplomatic representations 
have so often supervened upon the clamor of groups of 
persons with property interests in Latin American coun- 
tries. This is not asserting that it is not the duty of our 
government to protect the lives and property of our citizens, 
but this protection must go on all the time and not await 
the moment when, to all appearances, action has been pre- 
cipitated by propaganda. The loss of life is, of course, 
intentionally played up by those who are interested in pro- 
tecting and extending the scope of their economic benefits. 
The foreign offices throughout Latin America know pre- 
cisely what is being done. They are well acquainted with 
the press-agent methods of securing action by the State 
Department. The consequence is a universal belief that 
we are using our national strength for the purpose of se- 
curing more favorable treatment of our investors. This is 
of course only partially true. The important point is that 
it gives a rating to our policy. The organized interests 
should be given to understand that their methods of rais- 
ing an outcry can only hinder the department in doing its 
duty. The matter can be carried still further. It 
is a mistake to use diplomatic pressure in the support 
of interests which in those countries are universally ad- 
judged unfair. In all right economic enterprises in a for- 
eign country, there is something of mutual benefit. It is 
dificult to imagine Great Britain having constantly to put 
diplomatic strength behind the multitude of British inter- 
ests in Argentina. Stated bluntly, we are not called upon 
to forward the projects of our citizens in foreign countries 
“to hog it.”” Real protection is of another kind. It insures 
fair and equal treatment. It endeavors to maintain stable 
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political conditions, and insists that change of conditions 
shall not work injury to our investors, in exactly the same 
manner as our laws at home protect against damage. 

The only special case among the northern group of 
Latin American republics is that of Mexico. The distinction 
is one due to size and consequent importance. In one 
sense this case determines our policy with reference to the 
other states. We could, after some practice, administer 
directly the affairs of the smaller countries. This is im- 
possible with Mexico. Any belief we may have that oc- 
cupation would bring order out of chaos for more than the 
time being is the greatest of delusions. The difficulties are 
beyond the conception of any one who knows Mexico only 
from the outside. It is to the interest of all concerned that 
Mexicans should carry on their own government. It is 
our concern that this government should be stable, that its 
operations should meet average standards of political 
morality, and that we should be able to do business with 
Mexicans under fair and safe conditions. But we cannot 
make the Mexican government stable by demanding that it 
be so; we cannot sweep aside the political habits and meth- 
ods of thinking of four centuries by writing truculent notes 
or issuing strong opinions formed by ignorant and 
prejudiced commissions. In other words, we must under- 
stand that we possess no magical method bringing about 
orderly conditions. This can be done only by painstaking 
and constant work on the spot. If possible, we should 
free the Mexican mind from the “phantasm”—the belief 
that we mean to take possession of their country—and sub- 
stitute for it a confidence in our wish and ability to help 
them solve their problem. With the perpetual threat of in- 
tervention we are playing out our trump-card without 
result. Whenever a show of force is made, it should be 
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without proclamation. No conviction is carried through 
mere advertising. And as intervention is a last resource 
and a type of adventure upon which we naturally hesitate 
to embark, we should place it completely in the background 
and develop other methods of diplomatic pressure. It is 
a mistake not to have in Mexico City during a disturbed 
period the most skilful representative we can place there,— 
even if formality forbids our accrediting an ambassador to 
a government that we do not recognize. In other words, 
our course should be shaped by the realities and not by the 
fiction. As to recognition, we only destroy our influence by 
drawing up a petty list of conditions. What we demand 
of the Mexican government is that it be stable, responsible, 
and fair in its treatment of foreigners. ‘These are condi- 
tions of fact and not of promises. We form our judgment 
as to whether a government deserves our recognition. We 
do not permit that government to negotiate for recognition. 

All the foregoing concerning Mexico is based upon the 
assumption, which is adequately grounded in all the circum- 
stances, that Mexico, like the other Latin American states 
of the northern group, stands in a special relationship to 
the United States. This relationship flows from our over- 
whelmingly predominant interest, strategic and economic. 
It is a relationship which limits Mexico’s freedom of as- 
sociation with the other states. It is one which contem- 
plates the inevitable high degree of economic unity of the 
two countries. In other words, Mexico is in fact a pro- 
tected state with whose domestic affairs we must of neces- 
sity concern ourselves. 

It would be of the greatest advantage if Congress could 
understand the importance of providing adequate repre- 
sentation in the Latin American countries. We cannot do 
the work which the Monroe Doctrine now demands from 
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us with the low grade of ability at present used, with the 
short, overworked, unskilful staffs on which ministers must 
depend, and with the poverty-stricken, undignified housing 
of our representatives. The carrying out of this policy 
successfully will cost money, but it will be repaid a thou- 
sandfold in the benefits of closer association and the saving 
of loss through disturbed conditions. And it is true that 
disturbed conditions will continue in some of these republics 
for decades, unless we take firm hold in the near future. 
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